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RACE IN HISTORY.* 



Times of political and religious change have an unparalleled interest 
in the history of a people ; it is during such times that many latent 
characteristics which strongly mark races and nations become con- 
spicuous. Whatever may be the inherent qualities of a race, these 
are certain to influence, or to be influenced greatly by new ideas on 
matters which so powerfully affect human feelings and passions. Every 
race, pure or mixed, is modified by political or religious theories ; not 
that any creed or any form of government is peculiar to anyone, but 
the maimer in which a religious creed or political institution operates 
is almost solely dependent on the character of that one by which it is 
adopted. Let the government be monarchical or republican, the social 
conditions will determine its special operation, so that the monarchy 
or republic shall be developed entirely in relation to the instincts of 
the race among whom it is instituted. And, also, let the creed be 
orthodox or heterodox, Chi'istian, Mahometan, or idolatrous, its tenets 
are sure to be modified by the feelings and sympathies of the people 
among whom it is propagated. 

No period of Bz'itish history is, on this account, more instructive 
than that which commences with the civil war in England in the reign 
of Charles the First, and ends with the insurrection of 1 745 in the 
Scottish Highlands for the purpose of restoring the Stuart dynasty. 
During that period the religious creed and the form of government 
had undergone an extraordinary and rapid change ; and the people in 
the different parts of the British Isles were affected variously by it, 
according as Celt or Teuton preponderated among them. The pro- 
gress of the reformation brought out veiy boldly the different racial 
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peculiarities. In Scotland the religious change was rapid and accom- 
panied with much fury and violence. The persecution which the re- 
formed faith had to endure in that country evolved the Celtic fervency 
and enthusiasm as well as the Teutonic imperturbable firmness and 
dogmatism of the mixed people. In Ireland protestantism entered as 
the religion of the rulers ; owing to which the old creed became the 
suffering one, a fact which rendered the masses of the population 
averse to listen to any arguments adduced in favour of the former ; 
for the Celts are very prone to believe that the side of weakness and 
suffering is the right one, and usually court, rather than avoid, mar- 
tyrdom. "Be always on the weak side," is a favourite Celtic adage. 
The Scotch, having adapted presbyterian tenets, clung to them in de- 
fiance of force, sword, and fire ; nor could any amount of persecution 
compel them to relinquish these ; on the contrary, the more they were 
persecuted the more confirmed did they become in their opinions. 
The Irish people have been almost as much persecuted for Roman 
Catholicism as the Scotch were for presbyterianism. It is the same 
fervent enthusiastic character which made the Scotch hold to their 
presbyterianism that has made the Irish people hold to their Roman 
Catholicism. The results in both countries have been widely different 
so far as social, moral, and intellectual progress are concerned ; but 
the difference in the results may be traced mainly to difference of creed 
and political institutions. All error is opposed to human progress, 
and no error is more opposed to it than religious superstition ; pres- 
byterianism is Christianity with fewer superstitions than Roman 
Catholicism ; so the balance of superstition in their favour has partly 
helped to render the Irish people less progressive than the Scotch ; 
while the amount of it thrown away has greatly contributed to the 
advancement of the latter nation. Circumstances also secured to the 
Scotch their national independence, owing to which they were governed 
by political institutions of their own growth until united with England 
in the reign of Queen Anne ; while Ireland, struggling for independence 
ever since her partial conquest by Henry the Second, was governed, so 
far as that could be done, by political institutions imported from 
England until her union with the latter country in 1801. This di- 
versity in the political conditions of Scotland and Ireland accounts 
further for the greater progress of the former. With destinies so dif- 
ferent, however, and with outward peculiarities so apparently opposite, 
the Scotch and Irish characters have much more in common than many 
of the intelligent would feel disposed to believe. With external 
austerity, the Scotch have in their nature more wit and vivacity than 
those who are not intimate with them are at all aware ; and the Irish 
have more coolness and forethought when not labouring under excite- 
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ment than has ever been accredited to them. Both have this in com- 
mon that they are disposed to fatalistic faiths and enthusiastic forms 
of worship. Both nations opposed the change of the ruling dynasty 
of Britain, and fought for the old. 

In England Teutonic and Celtic elements seem to have been more 
evenly blended than in Ireland or Scotland ; so that Celtic socialism 
had been better tempered by Teutonic individualism. The conse- 
quence was that personal freedom and religious toleration were more 
successful in England than in the sister countries. 

The history of the period which we have mentioned is of intense in- 
terest to the student of British anthropology ; and it has fortunately 
been written by men of superior genms and talent, one of whom was 
pre-eminently gifted with all the mental endowments requisite to an 
historical artist ; and accordingly he has given us a book which does 
not yield in clear and vivid delineation to any of the kind written in 
the English language. As Lord Macaulay brought such superior 
qualities to the task, we need not wonder that his work has realised all 
the high expectations entertained of him by the learned and en- 
lightened. Glad were all the lovers of literature when the brilliant 
orator and essayist announced his intention of writing a history of 
England, and great was the delight of all when two volumes of that 
history appeared. It was a work surpassing the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, whether the clearness of the style, the arrangement of the 
matter, the acuteness of the arguments, the vividness of the details, 
or the wonderful discriminative delineations of character were to be 
considered. The various changes which took place in men's characters 
and opinions, the difference between one period and another, the pro- 
gress made in each, the distinctive characteristics of the original 
peoples from whose intermixture the English nation has been formed, 
are investigated and portrayed with matchless ability. The weak- 
nesses which were displayed \inder the influence of certain sectarian 
whims ; the bigotry, enthusiasm, and fanaticism of contending factions; 
the blindness of partisan zeal and the violence of political opponents, 
are exceedingly well analysed, and are delineated with great graphic 
power. In these analyses and delineations the student of the science 
of man will be able to trace the peculiar instincts and moral senti- 
ments of the various races which have blended into one great and 
powerful people. 

In treating of race, Lord Maca\ilay frequently errs in theory. He 
was not an anthropologist, and probably had studied little or nothing 
of the science. Perhaps this is not to be regretted, as in that case a 
work so highly artistic might have its beauty and excellence impaired 
by too much scientific disquisition. That which is required of the 
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historian is to delineate peoples and nations as they exist in the con- 
crete ; as he knows and observes them ; as they are influenced and 
modified by circumstances at various periods ; and this the author has 
done in an admirable manner. Errors and exaggerations doubtless 
abound ; as the writer is extremely fond of contrasts, and has light 
and shade always in view. Like all those who are richly endowed 
with the artistic mind his primary idea is a beautiful and perfect work, 
to accomplish which he looks upon men and nations as mere material ; 
but the love of truth is ever present, and rhetoiical ornament is chiefly 
employed for the purpose of rendering a truthful portraiture of men and 
peoples more conspicuous. Provided with such a portraiture the an- 
thropologist is powerfully aided in his researches ; and he will find 
them eminently suggestive even when he thinks he has just grounds 
for disputing their correctness. It is much to be regretted that the 
illustrious historian did not live until he brought his history down to 
the year 1745. However, the history of the last insurrection that took 
place for the purpose of restoring the Stuart dynasty has been so well 
handled by Lord Mahon that the loss sustained by literature through 
the death of Loixl Macaulay is in a great measure compensated. 

No author can write the histoiy of a race \mless he partly belongs 
to that race himself ; a statistical account or a brilliant romance he 
can write of them if possessed of the suitable talents ; but not the 
chronicle that liviugly expresses their instincts, feelings, sentiments, 
and mental peculiarities ; and, racially, Macaulay was qualified for 
writing British history. By the mother's side an Englishman, the blood 
of all the races forming the English nation flowed in his veins ; by the 
father's side he inherited those qualities of mind and character which 
have distinguished the Scandinavian Celtic race of the Scottish High- 
lands. From the former he derives his shrewdness, his calmness, and 
his keen practical sense ; from the latter his eloquence, his rhetorical 
aptitude, and his poetic cast of mind. He is not only of the Scottish 
Highland race, but a descendant of one of their bards. An elegy full 
of tenderness and pathos, and an exquisite love song displaying a 
luxuriant fancy found among old collections of Gaelic songs and ballads 
are the compositions of "Isachari Mac Aulai," one of his ancestors. In 
these two beautiful pieces that inherited genius may be traced which 
pervades his "Lays of Ancient Rome," his essays, his speeches, and 
his English history. 

The first part of the work being a review of English history from 
the earliest times to the commencement of the reign of James the 
Second, is remarkable for its comprehensiveness and concentration ; 
but here and there the brilliant writer commits grave errors. 
"Nothing," says he, "in the early existence of Britain indicated the 
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greatness which she was destined to attain. Her inhabitants, when 
first they became known to the Tyrian mariners, were little superior 
to the natives of the Sandwich Islands." 

No authentic history points to a period when the inhabitants of 
Britain were as low in civilisation as those of the Sandwich Islands 
before their conversion to Christianity ; and if Britain was inhabited 
at the period to which the author refers by any of the mixed races 
that have blended into the mixed ones, which now inhabit her, there is 
everything to indicate her present superiority in their organisation ; 
and that she was then inhabited by these there is little room to doubt. 
Julius Csesar found a regularly organised priesthood in the island ; and 
according to his account of them their knowledge and wisdom, when 
we consider the age, were by no means contemptible. These were the 
Druids. The Sandwich Islanders have no Stonehenge. The British 
Druidical schools, according to the same writer, were superior to those 
of Gaul ; and thither the Gallic youths resorted for the purpose of 
being initiated in the mysteries of that worship. Tacitus, in his Life 
of Agricola, informs us that the British youths were more talented 
than those of Gaul, and that they acquired a knowledge of the Roman 
language and literature with wonderful facility ; also, that, although 
the Britons were conquered and would easily submit to pay taxes, they 
could not endure the idea of being considered as slaves ; and, conse- 
quently, stoutly opposed all attempts made by the Romans to curtail 
their personal freedom. From these remarks of the two great Roman 
writers, as well as from numerous other sources, we clearly discern in 
the past the germ of the present greatness of the British people. They 
are great because the races of which they are composed are ^thysically, 
morally, and intellectually superior. They are great because they 
have superior brains, nerves, bones, and muscles. We pass from this 
to another passage, which assumes that the English, at the time that 
the Scandinavian invasion commenced, were a pure Teutonic race. 
"The same atrocities," remarks the author, "which had attended the 
victory of the Saxon over the Celt, were now, after the lapse of ages, 
suffered by the Saxon at the hand of the Dane. Civilisation, just as 
it began to rise, was met by this blow, and sank down once more. 
Large colonies of adventurers from the Baltic established themselves 
on the eastern shore, spread gradually westward, and, supported by 
constant reinforcements from beyond the seas, aspired to the dominion 
of the whole realm. The struggle between the two fierce Teutonic 
breeds lasted during six generations." 

This is a clear and concise description of the long struggle between 
English and Danes ; but the Anglo-Saxons at the time that the Danish 
invasions began were not a pure Teutonic breed, but a Teutonic British 
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one. The Anglo-Saxon language has elements common to the Cymraeg 
and Gaelic in its structure ; and as that is so it may be judiciously 
inferred that it is a speech formed from the language of Eastern 
Britain and that of the original Saxon invaders ; for before the Saxons 
had ever put foot on British ground there is strong reason for believing 
that the tongue of Eastern Britain approached nearer to that of Ger- 
many than that of the West did. As we have no specimen either of 
the language of Eastern Britain or of that of the first Saxon invaders, 
we are unable to assert how much of the Anglo-Saxon, written long 
afterwards, was native or imported. It is highly probable that Eastern 
British and original Saxon had much in common, and that they rapidly 
amalgamated into one speech. We must not lose sight of the facts, 
that the masses of the cultivators of the soil continued to be Britons 
after the Saxons had obtained possession, and that those Britons who 
were driven westward were chiefly dispossessed chiefs and their re- 
tainers. It should always be borne in mind that warriors do not con- 
tend for victory with no other aim than putting their hand to the 
plough ; it is rather to secure others to perform that useful labour for 
them that they fight ; and so anxious were the Saxons to have the 
Britons to do this for them that they were not satisfied with the num- 
bers of the vanquished on the conquered territory only; but made 
raids into those British districts which still preserved their inde- 
pendence, and thence carried off numerous captives for the purpose of 
tilling the soil for them. But a vanquished race, when of superior 
organisation, does not hopelessly continue in serfdom ; so, in the fre- 
quent and sanguinary wars which so long subsisted between the king- 
doms of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, the British serfs had frequent op- 
portunities of ruining their masters and rising into power themselves. 
During centuries of warfare, therefore, by the vicissitudes of fortune, 
Saxon thanes were reduced to serfs and British serfs were raised to the 
dignity of thanes. Independently of these freaks of fortune, inter- 
marriages between Saxon and British families were frequent ; owing 
to which the English, at the time when the Danish invasions com- 
menced, were a thoroughly crossed Saxon-British breed. The Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes were not " two fierce Teutonic breeds," as the 
talented historian asserts ; but a fierce Teuto-Celtic and a fierce 
Teutonic breed. 

In his beautiful and vivid description of the Norman conquerors of 
England the same error is committed by the author ; namely, that of 
fancying that these were also a Teutonic race. As this noble delinea- 
tion of the Norman people is one of the happiest effusions of the 
author's genius, and is as powerful a specimen of word painting as is 
to be found in the work of any writer, we quote the following passage 
from it : — 
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"They abandoned their native speech and adopted the French 
tongue, in which the Latin was the predominant element. They 
speedily raised their new language to a dignity and importance which 
it had never before possessed. They found it a barbarous jargon; 
they fixed it in writing ; and they employed it in legislation, poetry, 
and romance. They renounced that brutal intemperance to which all 
the other branches of the Germanic family were too much inclined. 
The polite luxury of the Norman presented a striking contrast to the 
coarse voracity and drunkenness of his Saxon and Danish neighbours. 
He loved to display his magnificence not in huge piles of wood and 
hogsheads of strong drink, but in large and stately edifices, in rich 
armour, gallant horses, choice falcons, well ordered tournaments, ban- 
quets rather delicate than abundant, and wines remarkable rather for 
their exquisite flavour than for their intoxicating power. That 
chivalrous spirit which has exercised so powerful an influence on the 
politics, morals, and manners of the European nations, was found in 
the highest exaltation among the Norman nobles. Those nobles were 
distinguished by their graceful bearing and insinuating address. They 
were distinguished also by their skill in negotiation, and by a natural 
eloquence which they assiduously cultivated. It was the boast of one 
of their historians that the Norman gentlemen were orators from the 
cradle. But their chief fame was derived from their military exploits. 
Every country from the Atlantic Ocean to the Dead Sea witnessed the 
prodigies of their discipline and valour. One Norman knight at the 
head of a handful of warriors, scattered the Celts of Connaught. 
Another founded the monarchy of the Two Sicilies, and saw the Em- 
perors of the East and of the West fly before his arms. A third, the 
Ulysses of the first crusade, was invested by his fellow soldiers with 
the sovereignty of Antioch ; and a fourth, the Tancred whose name 
lives in the great poem of Tasso, was celebrated through Christendom 
as the bravest and most generous of the champions of the Holy 
Sepulchre." 

The distinguishing qualities of a people could not be more vividly 
and accurately portrayed than in this passage ; and these are the 
qualities of a mixed people, not of a pure race — qualities which have 
been evolved from the vivacity, sentimentality, and acuteness of the 
Celt, combined with the perseverance, application, and cool deliberation 
of the Teuton. The pure Normans did not abandon their native 
speech, but the mixed Normans did. The language of the mothers, 
serfs and neighbours, prevailed over that of the fathers and became 
the speech of the new people. Even the first Normans who obtained 
possession of Normandy can hardly be said to have been pure Norse- 
men : for previous to that event the Scandinavians had obtained sure 
footing on the East Coast of Britain, and, besides, were in possession 
of Iceland, the Hebrides, and the East of Ireland ; and there is very 
little doubt that many of the mixed Celtic Scandinavian race of the 
Hebrides and Ireland, were among those Norsemen who first settled 
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in the North of France. The Norman conquerors of England had 
probably two-thirds of French blood in their veins ; and the con- 
queror's army was not even composed entirely of Normans. Adven- 
turers from other French provinces flocked to his standard. The 
Bretons, the descendants of those Britons who had been expelled from 
their country by the pressure of the Saxon invasion, and had settled 
in the North-west of France, formed a considerable part of his army, 
and received a share of that conquered land which, several centuries 
before, had been wrested from their forefathers by the strong hand of 
the Teutonic invader. This people, then, whose eminent qualities are 
so vigorously and brilliantly narrated by Lord Macaulay, were not a 
German or Teutonic people, as he would imply, but a Teuto-Celtic 
race in which Celtic elements predominate. The reader who wishes 
to know fully the history of this remarkable people is referred to 
Thierry's beautiful history of the Norman conquest. 

The Norman people continued distinct from the English for a couple 
of centuries ; and from the reign of William the First to that of John 
the name of Englishman was held in the greatest contempt. In the 
reign of Richard the First the historian tells us that the ordinary im- 
precation of a Norman gentleman was, " Do you take ine for an 
Englishman ?" This may be taken as an illustration of the manner in 
which the vanquished are treated by the victors in all ages and in all 
countries, and accounts for the many fabulous stories which chroniclers 
have handed down to us of the subdued peoples by their conquerors ; 
for in such cases the vanquished are usually glad to change their own 
name and assume that of the victors, to avoid the odium attached to 
the former. Old Anglo-Saxon chroniclers speak of the entire expulsion 
of the Britons from England and old Scottish historians relate stories 
of the complete destruction of the Picts by the Scot ; but the reality 
was that despised Britons and Picts assumed the more honoured name 
of their conquerors and endeavoured as much as possible to conceal 
their own origin. 

Of the new people evolved from old English and Normans the his- 
torian remarks : — 

"The disdain with which in the twelfth century the conquerors from 
the continent had regarded the islanders, was now retorted by the 
islanders on the people of the Continent. Every yeoman from Kent 
to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race born for victory 
and dominion ; and looked down with scorn on the nation before 
which his ancestors trembled. Even those knights of Gascony and 
Guienne who had fought gallantly under the Black Prince, were 
regarded by the English as men of an inferior breed, and were con- 
temptuously excluded from honourable and lucrative commands." 

Here we have a lucid description of a new people who even excel 
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those from -whom they have been derived ; but still the groundwork 
of their superiority was of British origin. Of this the anthropologist 
who considers the facts brought forward in this article will be readily 
convinced. The various conquests served but to refresh and invigorate 
the old aboriginal Britons. Those Englishmen who gained the brilliant 
victories of Cressy and Agincourt are but the old Britons invigorated 
by successive crossings — the old Britons so truthfully and vigorously 
delineated by Shakespeare in the dramas of " King Lear " and 
" Cymbeline." 

The progress of the new people is finely traced and investigated by 
the author ; their gradual growth in commerce and arts clearly ex- 
pounded and charmingly narrated. 

In talking of Scotland Lord Macaulay errs with regard to its racial 
character as he does in the case of England. 

" The population of Scotland," he asserts, " with the exception of the 
Celtic tribes which were thinly scattered over the Hebrides and over 
the mountainous parts of the northern shires, was of the same blood 
with the population of England, and spoke a tongue which did not 
differ from the purest English more than the dialects of Somersetshire 
and Lancashire differed from each other. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
the population, with the exception of the small English colony near 
the coast, was Celtic, and still kept the Celtic speech and manners." 

The Scotch were indeed the same people with the English in so far 
as both were descended from the ancient Britons and crossed with 
Danes and Saxons ; both, indeed, spoke a common language ; but 
that language, in Scotland, had spread and displaced the language of 
a Celtic population which was not conquered or removed by, but in- 
termixed with, a neighbouring Teutonic people. In the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore Anglo-Saxon became the court language of Scot- 
land, and from the south-east of the country it spread along with 
Anglo-Saxon settlers in the north-east and south-west. The High- 
land chiefs intermarried, for centuries, with the daughters of Lowland 
gentlemen, as did Lowland gentlemen with their daughters ; so that, 
in the course of time, the blood of the upper classes in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland must have been very much the same, while 
in many ways, direct and indirect, that blood must have largely 
entered into the veins of the lower classes. The Norwegians, having 
had a hold of the Hebrides and coast of the western Highlands for a 
long period, intermingled with the native people, owing to which the 
Scottish Highlanders, who speak a Celtic language, are a Teuto- 
Celtic race ; while the Lowlanders, who speak a tongue of which the 
principal elements are Teutonic, have a large admixture of Celtic 
blood. A common nationality had grown through time in Scotland 
at the same that the Anglo-Saxons there had been politically and 
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socially separated from those of England, and, in consequence, the 
kindred peoples in both countries became two different nations, and 
for centuries there was but interfusion of blood, but the interfusion of 
blood already mentioned which took place between Highlanders and 
Lowlanders united both peoples into one nationality. Gaelic was 
spoken in Galloway in the reign of James the Sixth, and was the 
speech of the north-east of Scotland from the Firth of Forth to the 
Pentland Firth in the reign of Malcolm Canmore and long afterwards. 
The south-east of Scotland is the portion which is most Teutonic in 
race, and the north-west that which is most Celtic. 

While pointing out ethnographical errors in some stray passages of 
one of our greatest historians, we must call the attention of the reader 
to the fact, as has already been done, of the author's wonderful aptitude 
in delineating, as well as in seizing at a glance, the ethnic character- 
istics of a people. Social relations, as has already been stated, pre- 
ponderate in the character of the Celt. The social community, the 
family, the clan, the nation, are everything with him and the indi- 
vidual almost nothing ; the contrary is the case with the Teuton — 
with him individual interests are all important and social interests al- 
together subordinate. In the olden times an insult to an individual 
himself was thought little of by Scottish Highlanders or Irishmen ; 
but an insult to a person's family, clan, or country, if it was not one 
of the seven deadly sins, was still a sin never to be forgiven by them; 
and Lord Macaulay tells us that " an insult to his country is that 
which a Scotchman never forgives," and this is actually so because 
the Scotchman has so much of the Celt in his nature. 

Macaulay is almost invariably happy in his descriptions of the 
people of those districts of Britain which are more strongly Celtic. 
At all times we find that people strongly moved by anything affecting 
social relations, such as attachment to country, clan, or family. His 
account of the agitation in Cornwall in favour of Trelawney, Bishop 
of Bristol, whose life was considered by his countrymen to be in danger 
from the arbitrary manner in which he was dealt with by James the 
Second. The lucid sketch of the Cornish in the following passage 
clearly shows how very like they are to their Celtic brethren in other 
districts : — 

" The people of Cornwall, a fierce, bold, and athletic race, among 
whom there was a stronger provincial feeling than in any other part 
of the realm, were greatly moved by the danger of Trelawney, whom 
they honoured less as a ruler of the church than as the head of an 
honourable house, and the heir through twenty descents of ancestors 
who had been of great note before the Normans had set foot on Eng- 
lish ground. All over the country was sung a song of which the 
burden is still remembered : — 
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" ' And shall Trelawney die — and shall Trelawney die ? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason why.' 

The strong attachment to chiefs of old standing so strong in the 
ancient Gauls, the Scottish Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, and the 
Bretons is shown in this vivid description to have been equally strong 
in the natives of the Duchy of Cornwall." 

While the author's delineations of peoples and individuals are 
so truthful and so accurate, the influence of a false anthropological 
theory is perceptible in all his speculations — a theory frequently em- 
braced by metaphysicians, theologians, and various other nondescript 
pedants and bookworms, but seldom received by those who have 
themselves observed mankind ; the theory that assumes that all the 
differences observed among the human races depend upon civilisa- 
tion and other circumstances, a theory adopted by the lamented and 
talented Buckle, and advocated by the logical John Stuart Mill ; a 
theoiy proved false by scientific observation and experiment, but ad- 
hered to with pertinacity by dogmatic and effeminate closet students. 
Whenever Lord Macaulay speculates this theory is his evil genius ; 
the "dreamy Celt " gains all the mastery in his mind ; but the artistic 
inventiveness of the Celt retains all its vigour, so much so that the 
reader is more charmed with his fanciful theorising than with the more 
accurate disquisitions of Hume or of Gibbon. Always powerful and 
truthful when he narrates, but ever erring when he philosophises, his 
speculation on the Irish people is pure romance, but his sketching of 
them is graphic, vivid, and original in the highest degree. He ever 
talks of the English as a pure Anglo Saxon race, whereas from the 
first they were a very much mixed Anglo-Irish people ; and not only 
so, but the English who settled in Ireland were the most Celtic of the 
English. They were mostly from the West of England, and were accom- 
panied by large numbers of Welshmen — the Fitzgeralds were Norman 
Welsh. The English government found to their regret that they 
became in a short time more Irish than the Irish themselves; and 
this usually happens whenever a mixed race comes in contact with a 
pure one with which it has half its elements in common. It was, 
perhaps, the misfortune of Ireland that the English who settled on 
her soil were already strongly Celtic ; and so, introduced but a small 
admixture of Teutonic blood. Ireland is, in consequence, the most 
Celtic of the three British kingdoms. 

The historian's comparison of the native Irish to the Helots and of 
the English of the pale to the Spartans is as philosophically erroneous 
as it is poetically beautiful. Unlike the Helots, who were slaves, the 
native Irish were a people who had never been thoroughly subdued 
by the English. Despised they were not by the English in the same 
sense in which the Helots were by the Spartans, and could not be. A 
people, partially conquered, who possessed such enduring spirit of in- 
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dependence and bravery as ever to prevent their conquest from being 
complete, and to give the victors frequent cause of annoyance and 
terror, might be hated but could not seriously be despised. According 
to the illustrious writer himself, the following were the sentiments of 
the Irish Helots : — 

"He had been brought up to regard the foreign sovereigns of his 
native land with the feeling with which the Jew regarded Csesar, with 
which the Scot regarded Edward the First, with which the Castilian 
regarded Joseph Buonaparte, with which the Pole regards the Autocrat 
of the Eussias. It was the boast of the high-born Milesian that, from 
the twelfth century to the seventeenth, every generation of his family 
had been in arms against the English crown. His remote ancestors 
had contended with Fitz Stephen and De Burgh. His great grand- 
father had cloven down the soldiers of Elizabeth in the battle of the 
Blackwater. His grandfather had conspired with O'Donnel. His 
father had fought under Phelim O'Neil against Charles the First.'-' And 
this is the man who stood in the same relation to the Englishman as 
the Helot did to the Spartan ! ! As much like a Helot as a Bedouin 
Arab is like a Negro. 

But it is to be remarked that feigning contempt and indulging in 
contemptuous ridicule is a strong trait in the Teutonic character. In 
coarse ridicule the Teuton much excels the Celt ; moreover, the 
Teuton who is acquainted with the Celt knows that the latter is usually 
sensitive ; and that, consequently, the darts of ridicule are not aimed 
at him in vain. On the other hand, the Teutonic races are more imper- 
vious and are but little moved by the flashing raillery of the Celts. They 
can better suppress their emotions, they can better conceal their suffer- 
ings, they can better laugh under misfortunes than the Celts. Their 
great firmness and self-esteem enable them well to conceal their weak- 
nesses. Celts glory in giving way to their emotions ; Teutons take 
pride in restraining them. Owing to these distinctive racial qualities, 
the historian has been led to think that the feigned contempt of the 
Anglo-Irish was real, and that the desponding pathetic laments in 
which Celts are prone to indulge, were signs of their being hopelessly 
trodden down and vanquished. With a masterly hand does the 
talented author describe the Gaelic people of Scotland ; and as pro- 
minent Celtic characteristics are found to unite all peoples who have 
a strong admixture of Celtic blood, we quote it here, in order to show 
how much Scottish Highlanders and Irish agree in their leading pecu- 
liarities. Of the former he graphically remarks : — 

"And yet an enlightened and dispassionate observer would have 
found in the character and manners of this rude people something 
which might well excite admiration and a good hope. Their courage 
was what great exploits, achieved in all the four quarters of the globe, 
have since proved it to be. Their intense attachment to their own 
tribe, and to their own patriarch, though politically a great evil, par- 
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took of the nature of virtue. The sentiment was misdirected and ill- 
regulated, but still it was heroic. There must be some elevation of 
soul in a man who loves the society of which he is a member, and the 
leader whom he follows with a love stronger than the love of life. It 
was true that the Highlanders had few scruples about shedding the 
blood of an enemy ; but it was not less true that they had high notions 
of the duty of observing faith to allies and hospitality to guests." 

To illustrate this brilliant delineation of the Scoto-Gaelic character, 
we beg to quote Lord Mahon's beautiful description of the devotion 
and bravery of the same people at the battle of Culloden : — 

" Yet let it not be deemed that even then their courage failed. Not 
by their forefathers at Bannockburn, not by themselves at Preston 
and Falkirk, not in after years when discipline had raised and refined 
the valour of their arms, not on the shores of the Nile, not on that 
other field of victoiy when their gallant chief with a prophetic shroud 
(it is their own superstition) addressed to them only these three words 
' Highlanders, remember Egypt,' not in those hours of triumph and of 
glory was displayed a more firm and resolute bravery than now in the 
defeat of Culloden. The right and centre had done all that human 
strength or human spirit could do, they had yielded only to necessity 
and numbers, and, like the captive monarch at Pavia, might boast that 
everything was lost but their honour." 

In this description we recognise the same race that fought under 
Galgacus against the Romans at the foot of the Grampians. As fre- 
quently remarked the essential characteristics of the British are still 
essentially the same as the most ancient writers who acquired any 
knowledge of these Isles found them to be. From the extracts made 
from Lord Macaulay's work it will clearly appear that the qualities 
ascribed to Celts by writers of our own day are very much the same 
as those ascribed to them by the ancient writers of Greece and Rome. 
According to the oldest writers they were daring, excitable, patriotic, 
and clannish ; and, according to modem writers, they are still pos- 
sessed of the same qualities. 

While we have made some strictures on some of the views of such 
an eminent historian as Lord Macaulay, it must be borne in mind 
that we consider his faults as trifling in comparison with his merits. 
A noble contribution to anthropology his work doubtless is ; and, as 
an historical artist, he is entitled to rank among the first of all ages 
and nations. 

We have dwelt more fully on the portions of the work which de- 
lineate the more Celtic districts of Britain, in order that the inter- 
mixture of the original race with the intrusive ones might be more 
distinctly traced and analysed. In no other historical work can the 
anthropologist find more suggestive and instructive matters than in 

Lord Macaulay's History of England. 

Hector Mac Lean. 



